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decorate itself with progressive ideas, or it would attract no
considerable following; especially among the central and
lower middle classes. Already we have seen how Iqbal
himself was ready to intersperse his progressive thought with
conservatisms. Now we shall turn to intellectuals who are
completely reactionary and yet can interpret their ideas as
being correct presentations of Iqbal.
To explain, to expand, to write commentaries on, and to
4 follow' Iqbal, became almost a major profession in Indian
Islam. There was a wide market for expositions of Islam a
la Iqbal, particularly for expositions that the conservative
bourgeoisie could read with comfort and applause. Of the
numerous books, pamphlets, and even societies devoted to
the memory of Iqbal and to the new * Islamic ' social order,
none is particularly important in itself, though all are signifi-
cant. For instance, a not very influential group of intel-
lectuals in Delhi constituted an association called Tulu al
Islam, after Iqbal's poem of the same name. They have issued
a monthly journal with this title. They have claimed to
present Islam in its pristine and overwhelmingly admirable
purity. They have had no definite programme, but their
main point has been that Islam, as Iqbal presented it, is so
excellent that one should work for an * Islamic ' society, or
at the least should not stoop so low as to work for any other
objective, such as that of the Indian National Congress, or
of the socialist movement. Some of their literature has been
explicitly devoted to showing how un-Islaraic and bad
socialism is. Many of the members are government servants.
A recent book on Iqbal, by a young Lahore lawyer with a
Master's degree, is fairly typical. He calls it The Poet of
the East2*, and its three sections deal with the life, the
poetic writings, and the teaching of Iqbal. The work con-
tains a good deal of useful material, particularly its bio-
graphical information and its lavish quotations. But the
author is not an exact thinker, and Part III is decidedly the
least good, where he is handling ideas, attempting to
appreciate Iqbal as a thinker. In treating the poems, he is
more at home in dealing with their aesthetic qualities than